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|and benefits of Christ. Their church disci- 


; pline is extended to all who are impenitent 
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_word of God. They lament every day their 
NOTICE NO. II. ‘daily sins and carnal infirmities, and by this 
— | course are always profiting. They have no 
In the previous article the fact was noticed | other justification than that which is by 
that John Smyth and a company of followers | faith of Christ, and which is of God by faith.” 
separated from the Independents in Holland,; Again in his “ Brief Confession of the In- 
on the ground of holding Arminian views, | carnation of our Lord Jesus Christ,” he says: 
and the freedom of every man to his religious | “Tt is not sufficient to confess and know all 
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by the Mennonite Church of Germany. | the Holy Spirit in ourselves to preserve and 
Robert Barclay, in his fifth chapter, gives| retain Him, for in Christ neither circumci- 
some account of Menno and his followers. | sion availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, 
Menno Simons, for twenty years an ordained | but a new creature.” He denied that his 
priest of the Romish Church, witnessed the | followers were a sect, just as George Fox did 
constancy of the Baptists under persecution, | afterwards. ‘He taught the orthodox doc- 
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trine of the Trinity, but objected to the words 
‘trinity’ and ‘person,’ which he held to be 
unscriptural. He held that God created no 
creature to condemnation, nor desired the 
death of the sinner, but sought his repent- 
ance and eternal salvation. Menno held 
that no Christian could swear* or carry 
arms, or wage war, or revenge himself in 
any way whatever, and that magistrates 
should be obeyed in all things not contrary 
to the word of God. Since the office of a 
magistrate compelled men to use the sword, 
to take an oath, and other matters contrary 
to the duty of Christians, it was impossible 
for a Christian man rightly to fulfil it. A 
part of the Anabaptists of his time held many 
extravagant errors, and he and his people 
wholly separated from them. He pressed 
the exercise of a firm discipline upon his So- 
ciety, and,‘ that the works and words of the 
members of a church should agree.’ He 
gave up all for Christ, was much persecuted, 
and took a low view of the motives of minis- 
ters supported by the State. The Menno- 
nites refused any creed but “the general 
sense of the church, or churches, of the plain 
meaning of the New Testament Scripture.” 
All disputes between brethren were to be 
decided by the church, or by arbitrators 
chosen by the church, and not by courts of 
law. ‘No office in the church conferred 
headship.”” They excommunicated all who 
married unregenerate persons, and at one 


time, all who were members of other religious 


societies, All unnecessary ornaments in 
dress, even buttons or buckles not absolute- 
ly needful, were disused, and they were 
generally precise and simple in their dress 
and the furniture of their houses. They be- 
lieved that Elders (exercising the varied 
gifts of “ prophets, pastors, teachers, helps, 
and bishops”) and Deacons were the only 
two classes of divinely established officers 
of a church. . . . The Deacons sat with 
the Elders in the Ministers’ meeting. They 
considered that human learning does not 
qualify for the ministry, and they did not 
allow their children to go to universities, 
lest they should be injured in their spiritual 
life.’ ‘‘No hire should be given to minis- 
ters; if they were poor and had no fortune, 
the congregations assisted them with the 
means of living. . . In some instances a 
house or shop was hired for them.” Their 
meeting houses were very plain, and had 
galleries or platforms where the ministers 
sat. In their worship they first sang a 
hymn. . . They then, both ministers and 
people; engaged in silent prayer, the men 


* In 1140 the Catharists abstained from swearing, and cared 
for their own poor. In 1575 Dutch Baptists in England held 
that oaths were unlawful to Chris’ ‘ans, and also war. 
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kneeling and the women sitting, till one of 
the preachers rose. After he had finished, 
they again engaged in silent prayer, and 
they ended by singing a hymn. Prior 
to 1663 there was ‘liberty of prophesying, 
or preaching in the congregation, irrespect- 
ively of the preaching of those in office.” 
Silent prayer was only abolished twenty 
years ago among the Mennonites. ‘The use 
of the Bible in the Mennonite congregations, by 
the ministers, existed from the earliest times, 
and in some instances three or four brethren 
were chosen for the express purpose of read- 
ing a chapter of the Bible before the time of 
silent prayer. They objected to the prac- 
tice of commencing a sermon by reading a 
text. Ata burial any of the preachers were 
free to speak or not.” ‘Instead of a ‘grace’ 
before meals, they made a long solemn pause 
for silent thanksgiving.” (‘‘ This custom bas 
been practised in Holland from time imme- 
morial, not only among the Mennonites, but 
among the Calvinists and Lutherans.)” 
Members were admitted upon confession of 
faith in Christ, either verbal or in writing. 

Menno held that “ Christian parents were 
bound to lead their children to Christ,’’ and 
bring them to public worship. ‘‘ There 
were two church meetings; the Elders, Teach- 
ers, and Deacons, and that of the members.” 
The first discussed the conduct of Members, 
and of the preachers, and their doctrine, but the 
exercise of discipline lay with the members. 
The meeting of officers “ arranged the supply 
of teachers, ministers or elders to help con- 
gregations needing their ministrations.” 
Although each congregation was independ- 
ent, they held a yearly meeting for confer- 
ence, and these meetings circulated from 
place to place, like certain Circulating Year- 
ly Meetings of the Friends afterwards did. 
The Yearly Meeting supplied the traveling 
expenses of the teachers visiting “ congrega- 
gations who were imperfectly supplied with 
ministers.” 

R. Barclay now returns to an account of 
the growth of the Separatist churches in 
England, and of the power of the Puritan 
party in the national church. These Sepa- 
ratist churches allowed liberty to speak in 
public worship after the minister had done, 
and this custom had the force of law in the 
Puritan churches during the Commonwealth, 
so that the early Friends violated neither 
custom nor law in speaking in the churches 
after the minister, as has often been charged 
against them. Upon the restoration of the 
Royalist clergy, after the end of the Com- 
monwealth, Friends do not appear ever to 
have spoken during public worship in the 
Steeplehouses, as the church buildings were 
generally called by the non-conformists at 
that time. From the accession of James I., 
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in 1625, to the first sitting of the Long Par- 
liament in 1640, great controversy raged in 
the national church between the Paritan| 
party, which was Calvinistic, and the High 
Church party, which was Arminian. Many 
sober people were almost forced to be of the 
Puritans by the godless and violent charac- 
ter of too many of the High Church people. 
“The rabble, encouraged by the Court and 
Prelatical party, indifferently harassed and 
persecuted any person of real piety (what- 
ever his sentiments might be) as a ‘ Puritan,’ 
because if so, he was deemed a disloyal per- 
son who could obtain no redress.” 

At length upon the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, a “Committee on Religion” 
was formed. They proceeded to displace 
the High Church loyalist ministers, and put 
in their places Puritan ministers. An as- 
sembly of divines was called in London; the 
Westminster Confession of Faith was drawn 
up, and a Presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment was established in England. These 
Puritans, hitherto persycuted, now persecuted 
in turn those who did not conform to their| 
worship and order. 

During the period above mentioned the 
Separatist churches, Independents, Baptists, 
&c., had grown despite their severe persecu- 
tions, using lay preachers largely. Even 
women were allowed by them to preach as 
early as 1641. The way in which lay and 
feminine preaching was regarded by some is | 
illustrated by the couplet, occurring in a 
pamphlet of the time. 


‘*Waen women preach and cobblers pray, 
The fiends in hell make holiday.”’ 


The non-conforming churches preached 
against tithes and State maintenance 
stoutly. Some of the Independent preach- 
ers would “ neither baptize children, nor ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper.” “It was 
maintained that singing David’s Psalms is 
blasphemy and telling lies; that all set 
times of private prayer are unlawful and su- 
perstitious.”” Many notices of persons are 
given (in Edwards’ Gangreena), who affirmed | 
that the Scriptures were ‘not the Word of 
God,” and quoted Jno. i. 1., and “ told us he | 
knew no Word but that.” 

About this time the Seekers, or Waiters, 
appeared in England, and spread rapidly, | 
although they had been known niany years 
before in Holland. ‘They appear to have be- | 
lieved that the original spiritual power, | 
worship, order, and ministry of the church 
had been lost during the apostacy, and| 
waited ‘for an apostle or angel, able in the 
spirit, to give some visible demonstration of 
their sending, &c.,’”’ and in the meantime 
they met together privately, or a few in an 





upper chamber, sometimes in silence, or else 


in prayer and conference ; “and as anything 


arose in one of their minds that they thought 


formed with a divine spring, so they some- 
times spoke.” They said they “were as 
sheep unfolded.” 

Besides these were the Ranters,who appear- 
ed in England about this time (1640-41). 
“They maintained that God is essentially in 
every creature,” although ‘He doth not mani- 
fest Himself so much in one as in another.” 
“ The essence of God was as much in the 
ivy leaf as in the most glorious angel.” 
“That there is but one Spirit in the world; 
and those names of Good Spirit and Bad 
Spirit are mere imaginations and scarecrowes 
to feare men withal.” ‘That when men die 
their spirits yo into God, as the small rivers 
go into the sea.” ‘They are taught by 
this Spirit that all other teachings, either by 
Scripture or otherwise, are of no use to 
them.” “ The Scriptures they called a ‘tale, 
a history, a letter, and a dead letter, the 
fleshly history, and a bundle of contradic- 
tions.’” ‘ ‘Have not I,’ said one of them, 
‘the Spirit, and why may I not write the 


| Scripture as well as Paul, and what I write 


be as binding and infallible as that which 
Paul writ?” ‘We are no longer to ‘eye or 
mind’ Christ that died at Jerusalem, but we 
are to mind Christ in ourselves” ‘That 
there is no such thing as what men call sin. 
‘That sin and holiness are all one to God.” 
“There is no such thing as ‘the Day of 
Judgment; but the Day of Judgment has 


begun already.’” ‘‘ Some even claimed that 


they were maopifestations of the Godhead, 
that sin was no sin.” 

Indeed the condition of England was a sad 
one, in both civil and religious society, so 
that all pious men were filled with sorrow 
for their country. Bishop Hall says, “ Was 
there ever a more fearful example of Divine 
vengeance against any nation, than to be 
armed against each other to their mutual 
destruction, that Christian, compatriot breth- 
ren should pour out each other’s blood like 
water in our streets, and leave their mangled 
carcases for compost in our fields,—that 
fathere and sons should so put off all natural 
affection as to think it no violation of piety 


| to cut the throats of each other?” 


“The very same quotations” (from the 
Bible) says Barclay, ‘‘ are made for opposite 
objects, and it is instructive to see Bishop 
Hall and Fox applying the very same texts 
to the circumstances of the times, and to de- 
nounce the drunken parish priest, the Cove- 
nanter, and the Puritan intruder into the 
(State) ministry.” 

Such was the state of things when George 
Fox appeared as a preacher, and some fur- 
ther notice of him and tbe rise of the Society 
will be given hereafter. 
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WESTERN YEARLY MEETING AND 
“THE FRIEND.” 


(Continued from page 792.) 


The Bible is full of incentives to Scripture 
study, as well as to the acquirement of all 
useful knowledge. The following may be 
taken as a sample from Prov. ii. 3-11 :— 

“Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and 
liftest up thy voice for understanding; If 
thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for 
her as for hid treasures; Then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lorp, and find 
the knowledge of God. For the Lorp giv- 
eth wisdom ; out of his mouth cometh knowl- 
edge and understanding. He layeth up 
sound wisdom for the righteous; he is a 


buckler to them that walk uprightly. He/| 


keepeth the paths of judgment, and preserv- 
eth the way of his saints. Then shalt thou 
understand righteousness, and judgment, 
and equity; yea, every good path. When 
wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowl- 
edge is pleasant unto thy soul; discretion 
shall preserve thee, understanding shall 
keep thee.” 


The Advices of many, if notall, our Year-| 


ly Meetings, caution ministers to be careful 


testimony, and how they make objections 
which they do not clearly answer. Does it 
not require some study to avoid these em- 
barrassments? If a minister apprehends he 
may sometime be called of the Lord to teach 
the people the doctrines of ‘ repentance 
from dead works and of faith towards God, 
of the doctrine of baptisms, and, of laying 
on of bands, and of resurrection of the dead, 
and of eternal judgments,”—Heb. vi. 1, 2— 
would it not be well for him to study with 
direct reference to such a call and pursue the 
subject until he has reached a satisfactory 
conclusion, and lay the matter by among 
the Lord’s treasures, to be used when called 
for? The editor of The Friend says we 
should not. The Ministers and Elders of 
Western Yearly Meeting think they should. 
They think also that Elders should so search 
the Scriptures and the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, that they may have a sound and intelli- 
gent judgment concerning the doctrine 
preached. This is the difference in the opin- 
ions of the editor of The Friend and of the 
Ministers and Elders of Western Yearly 
Meeting. 

The editor next tells us that, ‘‘ While tak- 


ing care that no right religious concern of a/| 
minister should be thwarted by lack of pe-| 


cuniary means to perform it, supplying the 
funds necessary for traveling expenses ; they 
have carefully guarded against making the 


ministry a means of support; rightly expect- | 


ing the hands of those ‘called of God, as 








was Aaron,’ will, as R. Barclay says, ‘supply 
their own necessities, working honestly for 
bread for themselves and their families.’ ” 
Let me first say that I have never heard 
any Minister.or Elder of Western Yearly 
Meeting advocate, ‘“‘ making the ministry a 
means of support.’’ In that the editor over- 
draws in his criticism. We stand upon 
standard Quaker doctrine, and I trust we 
shall remain there. I am glad he refers to 
Barclay. I propose to go to him myself. He 
has well mastered the subject. Page 328: 
“ We freely acknowledge that there is an 
obligation upon such to whom God sends, 
or among whom He raiseth up a minister, 
that, if need be, they minister to his neces- 
sities. Secondly, That it is lawful for him 
to receive what is necessary and convenient. 
To prove this, I need not insist, for our ad- 
versaries will readily grant it to us: for the 
thing we affirm is, that this is all that these 
Scripture testimonies relating to this thing 
do grant, Gal. vi. 6; 1/Cor. ix. 11-14; 1 
Tim. v. 16. That which we then oppose in 
this matter is, that it should be constrained 
and limited. Secondly, that it should be 
super fluous (more than enough), chargeable 


|(burdensome), and sumptuous (costly or 


how they enter upon disputed points in their | splendid). And thirdly, the manifest abuse 


thereof.” In bis argument against tithes on 
next page, he says, ‘‘ Which maintainance, 
though the hearers be obliged to give, and 
fail of their duty if they do not, yet that it 
ought neither to be stinted nor yet forced, I 
prove ; because Christ, when He sent forth 
His apostles, said, ‘freely ye have received, 
freely give:’ Matt. x. 8: and yet they bad 
liberty to receive meat and drink from such 
as offered them to supply their need. Which 
shows that they were not to seek or require 
any thing by force, or to stint or make a 
bargain beforehand, as the preachers, as well 
among Papists as Protestants, do in these 
days, who will not preach to any until they 
be first sure of so much a year; but on the 
contrary, these were to do their duty, and 
freely to communicate, as the Lord should 
order them, what they had received, without 
seeking or expecting a reward.” 

Paul never denied, but advocated the 
right of a minister to be supported in his 
work by the Church. He is their servant. 
The laboring ox was not to be muzzled by 
his owner. 

How did Christ commission His disci- 
ples ? 

Their First Commission is in Matt. x. 5; 
Mark vi. 7-12; Luke ix. 3-5; and reads: 
‘And He called unto Him the twelve, and 
began to send them forth by two and two; 
and gave them power over unclean spirits; 
and commanded them that they should take 
nothing for their journey, save a staff only; 
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| 
no scrip, no bread, no money in their purse, | 


but to be shod with sandals, and not to put 
on two coats. And He said unto them, in 
what place soever ye enter into a house, 
there abide till ye depart from that place. 
And whosoever shall not receive you, nor 
hear vou, when ye depart thence, shake off 
the dust under your feet, for a testimony 
against them. Verily I say unto you, it 
shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 


morrah, in the day of judgment, than for that | 


city. And they went out, and preached that 
men should repent.” Matthew says they 


. . | 
were not to provide themselves with money, 


&c., “for the workman is worthy of his 
meat.’ 
Their Second Commission is given by 
Luke, x. 1-12. “After these things the Lord 
appointed other seventy also, and sent them 
two and two before His face, into every city 
and place whither He Himself would come. 


Therefore said He unto them, the harvest | 


truly is great, but the laborers are few ; pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He would send forth laborers into His har- 
vest. Go your ways: behold I send you 
forth as lambs among wolves. Carry neither 
purse, nor scrip, nor shoes: 
man by the way. And into whatsoever 
house ye enter, first say, Peace be to this 
house. Andif the Son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall 
turn to you again. And in the same house 


remain, eating and drinking such things as | 


they give: for the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Go not from house to house. And into 


whatsoever city you enter, and they receive | 


you, eat such things as are set before you: 


and heal the sick that are therein, and say | 
unto them, The kingdom of God is come) 
But into whatsoever city | 


nigh unto you. 
ye enter, and they receive you not, go your 
ways out into the streets of the same, and 


say, Even the very dust of your city, which | 


cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you: 


notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, that the | 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But} 
I say unto you that it shall be more tolera-| 


ble, in that day for Sodom, than for that 
city. He that heareth you heareth 


Me; and he that despiseth you despiseth | 


Me; and he that despiseth Me despiseth 
Him that seat Me.” 

The disciples are not here limited to Judea 
and Galilee; Samaria is not excluded. They 
are still to live by the support of those 
among whom they go, assigning as a reason, 
‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.” Luke 
ni 3, 

The Third Commission is given after His 
resurrection. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.° “Go ye 


and salute no| 


the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: andlo! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” How they were 
to be sustained when teaching the Gospel to 
the Gentiles may be learned from the exam- 
ple and teaching of Paul. 

Acts xx. 33, he says “I have coveted no 
man’s silver and gold.”’ 

1 Thess. ii. 9, “Laboring night and day be- 
cause we would not be chargeable unto any 


| of you we preached unto you the Gospel of 


, God ;”’ also 2 Thess. iii. 8, 9; Acts xviii. 3. 

Yet in 1 Cor. ix. 6, he says. “I only and 
Barnabas, have not we power to forbear 
working? Who goeth a warfare any time, 
at his own charges? who planteth a vine- 
yard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? or, 
who feedeth a flock and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock? Say I these things as a 
man? or saith not the Law the same also? 
For it is written in the Law of Moses, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care 
for oxen? Or saith He it altogether for our 
sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is 
written: that he that ploweth should plow 
in hope, and he that thresheth in hope should 
be partaker of his hope. If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing 
if we shall reap your carnal things. If others 
| be partakers of this power over you, are not 
we rather? Nevertheless, we have not used 
this power; but suffer all things, lest we 
should hinder the Gospel of Christ. Do ye 
not know that they which minister about 
holy things live of the things of the temple ? 
-and they which wait at the altar are par- 
takers with the altar? Even so hath the 
Lord ordained, that they which preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel. 

“ But I have used none of these things : nei- 

ther have I written these things that it 
should be so done unto me: for it were bet- 
| ter for me to die, than that any man should 
make my glorying void. For though I 
preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory 
of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe 
is unto me if I preach not the gospel! 
What is my reward then? That when I 
preach the gospel, I may make the gospel of 
Christ without charge, that I abuse not my 
| power in the gospel. For though I be free 
|from all men, yet have I made myself ser- 
'vant unto all, that I might gain the more,” 
| &e. 


(To be concluded.) 


ee 


LET HIM TAKE UP HIS CROSS DAILY.— 
| As that cross is fitted to the diverse circum- 


and teach all nations, baptizing them in the | stances, or temptations, or opportunities of 


name of the Father, and of the Son, and of| each, solely by the one Spirit of Christ, I 
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l 
would say that the cross of each is, in the, After all our readings a very solemn pause 
important present, practical sense, the Cross | ensues ; often a time of silent prayer and 
of Christ.—R. Randolph. praise. But is this quite satisfactory and 
|sufficient, especially with servants not 
“aE eee a abe Friends, and children? Is it not more likely 
FAMILY WORSHIP. ‘that wandering thoughts will be stilled and 
— ‘devotional feelings encouraged by kneeling 
‘ ; . ‘together? Some may object to this and say it 
To the Editors of the Friend.’ Review: is formal aataae a : a coniineeen ties 
Several letters and articles appeared some | pause after. Are our children and servants 
time ago in your periodical, on the subject | never to hear the voice of the father and 
of the family reading of the Bible and/ mother in prayer? Isit only to be whe2 Le 
Worship. It may not be out of place, and || acknowledged minister is on a _ religious 
trust it will not be considered an intrusion, | visit that words of prayer are to be heard ? 
to give you a few British thoughts on so | Is it our Heavenly Father’s will this should 
important a matter. be so? We plead as Friends for a royal 
In reading the accounts of your Yearly | priesthood offering spiritual sacrifices, and 
Meetings surprise is felt at the very considera- against setting up any order of men for the 
ble number of families who habitually purpose, and yet in our family worship we 
neglect these religious duties, and of others are practically more priestly than they. As 
who only occasionally attend to them; this|one who has adupted the mode of regularly 
is especially the case in the Western kneeling, 1 can recommend it with confi- 
Yearly Meetings, and one is inclined to ask | dence, that it will be found a comfort, not 
whether some of the time occupied by your | lead to formal prayer, but ‘“ encourage ” in 
women Frieuds in preparing what to us|the words of our new Query, “the right 
appears almost an extravagant meal for utterance of prayer and prais-.” Ours is 
breakfast, might not be regularly devoted to|often a silent kneeling, but the spirit of 
family Bible reading and Worship. Henrv | prayer seems to rest on and cover us. 
Vincent tells us of the variety of hot new-| A Friend minister once said he knew a 
made breads, chicken fixings, and quantities | pious servant object to go into a Friend’s 
of eggs prepared. f family because they did not pray. A poor 
In this Yearly Meeting we have n0| prodigal who returned to his father’s home, 
statistics as you have, and it may be! who was told how the father’s and mother’s 
that there are more who omit this duty! prayers had been raised for him when he 
and privilege than we are led to believe; | was living with them before he went away, 
still it is a rare exeeption; and living | burst into tears and said, Had I heard those 
in a meeting where we have members and | prayers I am sure I would not have taken 
attenders who are operatives and who begin | the wicked course I have done. 
were at 6 o’clock, I _— often been aie This letter may be concluded with a por- 
Sibi ee cee rt _ evening mea! the | tion of George Fox’s Epistle to the Gover- 
@ talc’ ow thaptpue ter evident aac. Bt) a6 of Barbadoes, and which it is remarka- 
was not always so; seventy years ago the | 





Bible was rarely read in the Friend’s family 
circle in England. A dear friend now liv-| 
ing says that in his parents’ home the Bible | 
was read once @ week to the assembled fam- 
ily, and that it was the only household in a 
large Meeting where it was read at all! | 
Elizabeth Fry, years after, this refers to the 
subject as one of those about which she had 
great questicning as to whether it was right | 
to do so or not; and after consulting a worthy 
Friend, thought it might be safe to do it. 
Even in a large Friends’ day-school in the 
north of England, thirty-five years ago, the | 
Bible was read ovly once a week, and that| 
without note or comment. Can we wonder | 
that the result has been ia that Meeting that | 


ble was omitted in the extract from it pub- 


lished in the Book of Discipline in 1834, but 
| happily restored in that of 1861: ‘‘ We do de- 


clare that we do esteem it a duty incumbent 
on us to pray with and for, tu teach, instruct 
and admonish those in and belonging to our 
families.” I am yours respectfully, 


AN ELDER. 


| England, Seventh mo., 1877. 


Our friend hus of course judged of our 
Yearly Meetings by their reports. Some of 
the Yearly Meetings report the number 
of families who regularly read the Bible 
in their families, and others do not. We 
presume the Western Friends are quite 


a secession of middle-aged Friends has taken |as diligent in the matter asthe Eastern 


place on fundamental doctrines? Now, in| 
both hemispheres, it is considered a neglect 
of Christian duty not to arrange for the daily 
reading of the Bible. 





ones. His recommendation of kneeling to- 
gether, is ohe upon which each must act as he 
is *‘ fully persuaded in his own mind.” —£Zd. 
Friends’ Review. 
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HOW CHRISTIANS MAY BEST RECOM: | 
MEND CHRISTIANITY. 


At a Conference held in Stirling, in 1869, | 
a discussion took place on “‘ How Christians | 
may best recommend Christ to the world ?”| 
and the almost unanimous decision of about | 
twelve speakers was: 

ist. By making no compromise with the 
world; for that good never resulted from 
Christians meeting the world half way. 

2d. By gentleness of conduct under all 
provocations. 

3d. By cheerfulness under trials and diffi- 
culties, through resting secure in the love of 
Jesus. 

4th. By keeping in mind our high call- 
ing; to live to the glory of our Master, and 
not to self, and therefore to be ever seeking | 
opportunities of winning souls to Jesus. 

5th. By keeping ourselves in the back- 
ground, and putting forward the glory and 
dignity of Jesus. 

6th. By being well grounded in the word 
of God, and ready to use it as opportunity 
occurs. 

7th. By taking every meal as if it were a 
sacrament, and living every day as if it were 
a Sunday. (See 1] Uor. x. 31). 

8th. By always manifesting a spirit of 
love; as it was said of Christians of old, 
‘See how they love one another. ’ 

9th. By making excuses for the mistakes 
of others, instead of exaggerating their | 
errors. 

10th. By setting forth Christ himself as 
the Great Power whereby evil is to be con-' 
quered, and good received by all willing to 
have it. 

llth. By keeping in mind that our uncon-| 
scious, as well as our conscious influence acts 
on others, and therefore that we must always | 
walk circumspectly as Christ’s witnesses. 

12th. By not allowing the presence of} 
worldly visitors in a house to make anv dif- 
ference in the religious observances of the 
family circle; and so keeping our colors 
always mast-high, without lowering them 
to honor the world. 3 

13th. By showing the world thai we pos- 
sess something which it has not got; and 
rejoicing always in that possession. 

14th. By keeping iu mind that we are not 
our own property, but bought with a price; 
and, therefore, that we cannot go to any) 
place where we must separate from our Mas- | 
ter. 

15th. By inward conformity to Christ, as 
well as outward consistency of conduct. 

From memoir of Hay Macdowall Grant. | 

opnene—6Oe 


Farrs anp Be.ier.—Faith is a virtue a! 
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condition of the heart; belief is an intellec- 
tual conviction. The one is an element of 
inward being, as hope is, and courage; or as 
integrity or kindness is; and the other de- 
pends on clearness of thought, soundness of 
argument, such a man’s belief in free-trade or 
custom-houses ; or in the distance of the moon 
from the earth. 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 

A CHRISTIAN CAUTION TO THE YOUNG 

I would caution you to be on your guard 
against mentioning Divine things in a cold 
formal way, or in an unfeeling or flippant 
manner. The former is unsuitable, the latter 
is disgusting. There is an awful sanctity in 
what relates to the great God and the 
momentous eternity before us, which should 
give to conversation on such subjects deep 
humility, casting away the fear of being 
accounted superstitious. Cultivate the habit 
of looking at the Bible with reverence and 
respect; open it with feelings of solemn 
pleasure, for it contains the greatness and 
holiness of God’s Love; read it with thank- 
fulness, for it is a grant to us under the 
hand of His love, and it is sealed to us by 
the blood of Christ, and the grant secures to 
us, if we be humble believers, forgiveness, 
sanctification and victory—it seems to us all 
things, for we are Christ’s and Christ is 
God. It will teach us how to live with 
comfort and die in hope ; every part becomes 
interesting and important, when the mind 
is enlightened and the heart softened by the 
Spirit to perceive and feel it. Some parts 
have a weight and excellence peculiar to 
themselves. The history written by Moses, 
for instance, is a history of the Church of 
God in its infancy; the types and ceremonies 
under the law were shadows of good things 
to come; they pointed as with a finger and 
said, Behuld the Lamb of God. The prophe- 
cies present before us great views of the 
nature, extent, and glory of the Kingdom 
of our Immanuel. The Psalms are filled 
with the mournful and joyful experience of 
a believer in Jesus. The Gospels detail the 
merciful life, and still more merciful death 
of our holy Redeemer. The Epistles 
abound with grand doctrine and holy 
commands, with doctrine which seems to 
be always enforcing that large and noble 
duty—Whether ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God. But that portion of Scripture which 
we call the ‘“ Acts of the Apostles,” seems 
to combine within itself more diversified 
instruction than is to be found in any other 
part of the Bible; it is a history of the rise 
and progress of the Church of Christ after 
His ascension to glory. It affords many 
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a painful proof of the desperate wickedness | Christendom is suffering from industrial de- 
of an unrenewed heart, many a shining| pression, and that want and misery lend fuel 


evidence of the mercy of an 
Saviour. 
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WAR. 
‘“‘ The tree is known by its fruit.” 

The prevalence of rioting within several 
of the States of the Union at once, to such 
a degree as to lead to a call for aid from the 
United Statesauthorities, is something unex- 
ampled in the history of our country, except 
during the civil war. It is a strong indica- 
tion of the general distress among the peo- 
ple from lack of employment and reduced wa- 
ges on the one hand, and of the inability of 
the strongest and hitherto richest corpora- 
tions to pay wages such as they have been 
wont to give. 

It shows, too, the existence of extraordi- 
nary ignorance of the simplest elements of 
political economy in those of the artisan and 
laboring classes, from whom we had reason | 
to expect more intelligence and reflection; 
and worse still,a spirit of communism 
among a few, which, if carried out, would 
quickly destroy all order and civilization, 
and remit the nation to anarchy and barbar- 
ism. Every one has a right to refuse to 
labor for any given wages, as soon as he has 
fulfilled any contract for that rate of hire, 
but no one can under any circumstances have 
the right to forbid, and by violence and 
intimidation, prevent another from work- 
ing for the wages he himself bas refused. | 
Moreover, to destroy the property of corpora 
tions who are already unable to pay wages, 
besides its wickedness is the last extreme of | 
folly. It isto dry up the fountain which 
should yield the life-giving stream. 

To a very large extent all this evil and 
misery is the fruit of war. On another 
page it may be seen that the direct loss by 
war during the last twenty-five years has 





been $12,000,000,000. Probably the indi- 
rect losses by the withdrawal of men and 
capital from productive industry have been 





half as much more. No wonder that all | 


exalted | to the discontent and bitterness, which in 


men trained in wars, finds vent in blood- 
shed and wanton destruction of property. 
The unnatural stimulus to manufactures and 


|mining caused by recent wars, induced a 
‘large over-investment of capital in them. 
-|The inflated currency led to seeming pros- 


perity ; to lavish modes of living and ex- 


| penditure, and hence to the lowering of the 


standard of commercial and political hon- 
esty. Thousands of millions of dollars also 
have been hastily invested in railroads be- 
fore they could be sustained by traffic, and 
this capital is mostly sunk, or unproductive. 

Labor-saving machinery of skilful con- 
trivance, enables the farmer to raive greater 
crops with fewer hands, and the manufactu- 
rer to supply in two years the products 
needed by consumers perbaps in three years. 
Hence all this stagnation of trade and com- 
merce. Inancient times wars destroyed only a 
part of the existing products of industry, and 


| could do no more. Now, by issues of loans, 


one war of a few years’ duration, uses up the 
surplus products of the labors of a genera- 
tion or more, and taxes people yet unborn. 
How mad a thing it has been, to add to all 
the previous evils, by the violence that des- 
troys property which must be paid for by 
further issues of bonds to capitalists; which 
thus withdraws money from investments that 
employ labor,and diverts it to State or County 
loans, to be paid at last by the hard toil of 
the honest people of a commonwealth. 

The only real cure is perseverance in in- 
dustry at ever so low remuneration, self-de- 
nying economy, and total abstinence from 
strong drink on the part of all classes, and a 
mutualebrotherly helpfulness to carry the 
burdens imposed by the great fratricide, War. 

Rich and poor are both to blame in some 
measure for the existing state of things. 
“The evil man out of the evil treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is evil,” 
and these events of the day speak in strong- 
est tones to the Christians of this nation to 
pray and labor for the extension of the re- 
ligion of Christ, which only will so change 
the heart that it will ‘“‘ bring forth that which 
is good.” 
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DIED. 


ELLIOTT.—On the 13th of First mo., 1877, Elias 
Elliott, in the 67th year of his age; a valued member 
and elder of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, N.C, At 
the departure of this dear Friend his many friends and | 
the community at large, sustained a greater loss than is | 
generally felt. He was a great lover of, and a worker 
for peace. He was often heard to say “ What shall we | 
render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward us.” | 
We have the consoling belief that our loss is his gain. | 
} 





ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS. 


L 
| 

“He stretcheth out the north over the| 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon | 
nothing.” 

The Chaldean Shepherds, in their nightly 
watches over their flocks, were brought in- 
to such close communion with nature, that | 
their minds were peculiarly fitted for the re- 
ception of great truths. ‘ The stars in their | 
courses’ kept an unbroken majestic march | 
befure their wondering eyes ; the “ lights in| 
the firmament of the heaven” were “ for} 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and| 
years ;” in their day, as well as in our own, 
it could with tratb be said that ‘‘the undevout 
astronomer is mad.”” We cannot think it 
strange that they should have sought to ex-| 
press their devotion by burning incense to| 
Baal, ‘‘ the Lord,” “to the sun, and to the| 
moon, and to the planets, and to all the host 
of heaven.” 

The science of astronomy thus naturally | 
became the first, as well as the most sub- 
lime of all the physical sciences. Its elevat- | 
ing character told on the rapid progress of | 
the community in knowledge, invention, 
comfort and material prosperity. Students 
of our own day might learn useful lessons) 
from the ancient sages who so early found | 
that the highest truth should be sought by 
looking upward and forward, not down. | 
ward and backward. Skilful workers of| 
metals, early and bold architects, expound- 
ers of sacred books, prophets, physicians, 
interpreters of dreams. conjurers, astrologers, 
magicians, teachers of esoteric and exoteric | 
mysteries ; the Chaldeans appear to have 
combined human and divine knowledge more | 
largely than any other historical nation. 

While we can see that their science was| 
mixed with error, we may also see that| 
the error was human. ‘ The inspiration 
of the Almighty ” gave them as well as us, 
understanding, and the arrogant dogmat- 
ism of human reason does not seem (o have 
perverted that understanding so strangely, 
or so dangerously, as it has often done 
in later times. Their prophet, Job, was not 
driven, like our boasted Aryan kinsmen, to 
suppose that the earth rested on pillars, the 
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pillars on elephants, the elephants on tor- 
toises, and the tortoises on something un- 
known ; he saw that the Lord ‘‘ hangeth the 
earth upon nothing;” he heard the “music of 
the spheres” before it bad sounded in the 
ears of Pythagoras; he told of the time 
when ‘the morning stars sang together,” 
long before Kepler had announced his famous 
laws of mathematical rhythm. 

The earliest phenomena that attracted the 
attention of astronomers, were those which 
indieated either stability or change among 
the heavenly bodies. Their ears were early 
quickened to hear the gentle voices with 
which ‘‘ day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
Their eyes were early trained to observe 
the comparatively relative stability of the 
so-called fixed stars, and the devious course 
of the sun, moon and planets or ‘ wander- 
ers.”” The sudden blazing forth of comets, 
which were thought by their excited im- 
aginations to portend war, pestilence, fam- 
ine or some other dire calamity, was natu- 
rally accepted as evidence of divine anger, 
and a like interpretation was at first given 
to eclipses. But keen observation very 
early showed that there is a degree of regu- 
larity in the latter phenomena, which is in- 
dicative of law, and the Chaldean Saros, or 
cycle of eclipses, gave expression to that 
regularity. The expression became still 
more exact when it was found that three 
Saroses occur in fifty-four years and thirty- 
one or thirty-two days, according as the 
period happens to include fourteen or thir- 
teen leap years. In that interval there are 
eighty-seven eclipses of the moon and one 
hundred and twenty-three of the sun, re- 
peated in the same order, so that the pre- 
diction of eclipses, with considerable accu- 
racy, became an easy matter. 

The Hindoos and Chinese both claim o 
greater antiquity for their astronomical 
observations than the Chaldeans, the former 
professing to have records extending to 3102 
B. C., the latter to 2847 B.C. Alexander 
the Great found at Babylon a list of eclipses 
beginning 2234 B. C. All of these dates 
are older than the days of Abraham, and 
they are so near the supposed time of the 
dispersion of the human race that they may 
very likely all refer to the same set of ori- 
ginal observations. The wide spread repu- 
tation of the Chaldeans as astrologers, lends 
weight to their claim of priority. The 
changeable lot of mankind was naturally as- 
sociated with the erratic wanderings of 
planets, and the unchangeable decrees of 
fate with the fixity of constellations. The 
assignment of special heavenly bodies as 
rulers of the week, appears to have ante- 
dated the earliest known records, and the ori- 
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ginal assignment is still unchanged: the| going back to the world or to tryst in the 
sun being supposed to have charge of the | ceremonial law of Moses. The vers 8 quoted 
first day ; the moon, of the second ; Mars, | above illustrate this two-fold design. God 
or the Saxon Tuisco, of the the third; Mer-}-had made a promise to Abraham, and to all 
cury, or the Saxon Woden, of the fourth;| who were like him in faith and obedience. 
Jupiter, or the Saxon Ther, of the fifth; Ve-| When the Mosaic ritual was set up, the tab- 
nus, or the Saxon Freya, of the sixth; and|ernacle made, the priests appointed for 
Saturn of the seventh. Hence the popular | their services, and one set over them as a 
names: Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed-| High Priest, this was all done by divine 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, or, in|command and ordering. Aaron was “called 


French, Dimancehe (great day), Lundi, Mar- 
di, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi, Samedi. The 
encouragement which this common supersti- 
tion gave te continued and accurate obser- 
vations has been as beneficial to astronomy, 
as the search of the alchemist for the phil- 
osopher’s stone and the elixir of life was to 
chemistry. 

The help of the stars, to the shepherd in 
counting the wearisome hours of night, to | 
the traveller in following his devious path- 
way through the desert, to the mariner in 
guiding his frail bark over the ocean, and to 
the husbandman in indicating the approach 
of seed time and harvest, awakened a gen- 
eral interest in the study of the science | 
which is the most sublime in its conceptions 
and the most far-reaching in its scope. | 
Thought, following the eye, found no limits | 
in space or in time; diversity and change, 
accompanied by cyclical harmony, pointed 
to an all-controlling and intelligent power; 
imagination, soaring on untiring wings, was 





guided to the noblest of its “ scientific 


of God,” and his successors had the same 
authority, so that the pious Israelite might 
feel sure that he had a sufficient Higa Priest 
for the services of the outward tabernacle 
and worship of God. But Christ was not 
only appointed of God as an High Priest, as 
was Aaron, but His appointment was con- 
firmed by an oath, where it is said in the 
Psalms, ‘‘ The Lord sware, and will not re- 
pent, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec,” that is, an 
ever-enduring priest. If, then, the Israel- 
ite bad the assurance of the promise of 
God to Abraham, and of His call to Aaron, 
the Christian bas likewise the same promise 
true to all who like Abraham believe, and 


‘furthermore has the strong consolation of 


knowing that his High Priest was confirmed 
by an oath. How firm indeed is the founda- 
tion of the Christian’s hope of salvation here 
and of eternal life, seeing it is confirmed by 
these two immutable things, in which it is 
impossible for God to lie. 

Fled for. Refuge.—The Israelite who 


uses ;” man, though clogged by the fetters|slew a man unintentionally, fled with all 
which bound him to the finite, tound him-| speed to the nearest City of Refuge, and there 
self endowed with a-pirations after the infi- | found safety and protection from the avenger. 
nite; and a natural religion, even if it were | Or he ran to the sacred precincts of the tab- 
so low as to worship idols, or so vague as to | ernacle, and laid hold upon the horns of the 
erect altars ‘‘to the Unknown God,” paved altar, and was safe from his pursuer. Not 


the way for the clearer special enlighten- 
ment of Divine revelation. P. E. C. 


For Friends’ Review. 
STRONG CONSOLATION. 


“That by two immutable things, in which 
it was impussible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have fled for | 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us: which hope we bave as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, and which en- 
tereth into that within the vail; whither the 
forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, 
made an high priest forever after the order | 
of Melchisedee.”’ 

The great aim of the writer of the Epistle | 
to the Hebrews is to show the superiority of | 





the gospel dispensation to those which pre- 
ceded it, especivlly the Jewish one, and as 


arbitrary anger, but the righteous judgment 
of God against sin, lies upon the unrepentant, 
uoreturning sinner. But the Christian is 
one, who, knowing this righteous judgment, 
flees for refuge to lay hold on the hope in 
Jesus, his High Priest, who bas once for all 
made atonement for him, and in whom he 
has strong consolation and assurance of 
eternal life. 

This Hope enters into that within the 
Vail_—The vail separated the holy place 
from the most holy, where God manifested 
His presence between the cherubim. The 
holy of holies represented the presence of 
God in heaven. Only once in the year, and 
that not withvut the blood of a sacrificed 
victim, did the High Priest enter this holy 
place. But now Jesus, our High Priest, 
not with blood of others, but having laid 
down His own life as a ransom and a sacri- 
fice for sin, has entered into the holy place 


a result of this to preserve his readers from|not made with hands, even into heaven 
apostalizing from the faith in Christ, and | itself, there to appear in the presence of God 
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for us. How humble, yet how mighty, is 
the confidence wherewith we now draw 
nigh unto God’s presence in prayer and wor- 
ship through our High Priest, and how sure 
is the anchor of hope of eternal life, and of 
entering heaven at the end. Who will tarn 
away from so great a salvation, and abandon 
faith in Christ, and not rather cling to Him 
in devoted trust, following Him through 
everything, and joying in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement, or reconciliation ? . 





For Friends’ Review. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By Fosiah W. Leeds; published by F. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Phila. Price, $1.75. 


This book is one of the many histories of 
the United States that have appeared imme- 
diately prior to aud since our Centennial 
Anniversary. It differs from them mainly 
in the freshness of some of the topics usually 
treated in such books, in points of special 
information, but above all in being written 
from a truer Christian standpoint. As an 
impartial view of the subject, the work is to 
be commended. Admirable in spirit, gene- 
rally accurate, simple in style, and compara- 
tively free from exaggerated statements, 
cheap criticism, gratuitous patriotism, and 
ignorance of the general character of foreign 
political sentiment too common in United 
States histories, it deserves to win public 
favor, at least until a better one displaces it, 
or in revision it appears amplified and im- 
proved. A feature of special interest is the 
introduction of chapters on the Mound build- 
ers and Indians. 
and places the book in contact with the in- 
terest in ante-Columbian archeology now 
becoming prominent. In our ignorance of 


the one race, and attempted extermination | 


of the other, the current United States his- 
tories take little note of that scientific 


effort, in which for the last ten or fifteen | 


years Europe and the two Americas have 
united in searching for the aboriginal pre- 
historic antiquities of this continent. 


town, county, and State historical societies, 
the elaborate monographs published by in- 
dividuals interested in matters of local his- 
tory, and the monumental work of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, on the native races of the 
Pacific States, in five volumes, show the 
wealth of material awaiting a right attempt 
to bring the subject freshly to the reading 





This is a new departure, | 


i 


| 
} 


| 


|voyage of the Mayflower. 
The stores collected by a multiplication of | 





public. The chapters on John Eliot, Brain- 
erd and the Walking Purchase, David Zeis- 
berger, the Moravian, and the accounts of 
Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, Pastorius, Wool- 
man, and Benezet, in regard to the slave 
trade, are not only interesting but new in a 
work of this kind. 

The same may be said of the reference to 
the labors of Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, 
and Thos Clarkson, in England's abolition 
of the slave trade, and the efforts of Drs. 
Franklin and Fothergill, and David Barclay, 
to secure a compromise between the colonies 
and the mother country, prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The ages of discovery and colonization, as 
the most picturesque period of our history, 
receive extended and appropriate attention. 

All the particulars of our early colonists, 
their arrival, antecedents, and subsequent 
annals, in nearly all the original States, have 
been subjected to a fond and searching criti- 
cism— places, homes, and haunts in the old 
world have been explored, and the contem- 
porary events that gave color to their opin- 
ions and acts in the new, investigated. But 
in the controversies naturally arising in re- 
gard to such a tangled history of disputed 
points, there is considerable room for mis 
statement and error. 

Hence it is no matter of surprise that in 
the account of the New England colonies a 
failure should occur to distinguish properly be- 
tween the Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritans. 
This distinction, so often ignored by writers, 
is of importance in an estimate of subsequent 
events. The movement of the societies 
from which the Pilgrims came, against the 
Anglican Church, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, differed from that of the 
Puritans in this, that the former were 
“separatists”? in open secession from the 
establishment, while the latter were not. 
As separatists, the Pilgrims were con- 
temptuously called “ Brownists” or “ Bar- 
rowists;” and Cartwright, the Puritan lead- 
er, felt himself at liberty to appear openly 
as their antagonist. The Puritans, at the 
time the Pilgrims were harried out of Eng- 
land, were ardent sympathizers with the es- 
tablished church, as against the entire class 


(of separatists, and did not attempt emigra- 


tion until 1628, nearly eight years after the 
Many of the 
greatest difficulties by that time had been 
overcome. The number of the Pilgrims was 
small, they forming a single church of about 
300. Many of these had died at Plymouth 
by the time the last comers had arrived, 
while of the Puritans, 20,000 had come in 
1640. Puritan influence prevented the arri- 
val of Robinson, the Pilgrim apostle. The 
Puritans came in comparative comfort, and 
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brought with them no such liberality of life|and malignity?” It is a great deal to say 
and creed as characterized the Pilgrims. The|that this book is free from the blemishes 
Pilgrims alone came in the true spirit of re-| above mentioned. The most fastidious will 
ligious liberty, and it is important to discern | be satisfied with its moral tone. And when 
the reciprocal influence of each in the ulti-| we call attention to such chapters or subjects 
mate formation of the body politic of the New | as the Growth of the Slave Power, Kansas- 
England colonies, and the value of the| Nebraska Bill and Troubles, Emancipation, 
compact signed on board the Mayflower as| The Freedmen, Education, The New Indian 
the germ of our constitutional history. As/| Policy, The Temperance Question, Arbitra- 
a result of the interaction of these two par-|tion and Peace, we feel we are walking on 
ties, the colony of Plymouth was swallowed | ground almost unknown in the ordinary Uni- 
up by the Puritan colony of Massachusetts, | ted States history. For all this, however, we 
and one of the most memorable landmarks | feel that no mere chronological statement of 
of American history partially obliterated. | the significant and important facts of on~ prog- 
The distinctive character, however, of the| ress, or the events of executive administration, 
genuine original Pilgrim church, from its| can furnish what an inquiring student wants 
flight out of England in 1608, to the arrival | to know in regard to our history. Forty years 
of the Puritans in 1628, forms one of the|ago this might have sufficed. There are 
brightest aad most suggestive periods in the| scores of text-books which give these facts 
history of the English mind. In the excel | as well asthis. A boy putting his finger on the 
lent account given in this book of the Puritan | words constitution, compact, feudal system, 
treatment of Friends, and other non-conform- | nullification, secession, freedom or liberty, de 
ing sects, it would perhaps have been more | mands their inner meaning. A book undertak- 
judicial to have stated the exact Puritan | ing to teach the history of this country should 
point of view from which the colonists re-| follow briefly, step by step, the development 
garded the introduction of religious doctrines | of ‘constitutional liberty from the political 
which seemed to them subversive of the ob-| conceptions of the ancients to the common- 
jects of Puritan emigration and settlement. | wealth of the Netherlands, and the cantons 
So much depends upon the manner in|of Geneva and Switzerland, where the Pil- 
which we regard subjects, that exceptions,| grim and Puritan fathers first learned de- 
perhaps, will be taken in regard to the law | mocracy. 
of proportion running through this volume.| The Emancipation Proclamation closed 
Of its 461 pages, 89 are devoted to the In-|a distinct era in the national life, of 
troduction and voyages of discovery ; about| which for the first time a complete and just 
22y to the period of colonization, to which | study can be made. England and Germany, 
Eliot gives 179 pages out of 46€. and Hil-| at their great universities, have had able ex- 
dreth two volumes out of six, wnile what| pounders of our political history, and French 
may be called the constitutional period is in-| publicists have pointed out with prophetic 
cluded in 143. And here undoubtedly is the | sagacity the strength and weakness of our 
true test of the portable, serviceable and|system. A United States history should 
correct United States History that is need-| not now be written without a knowledge of 
ed for instruction in the schools of the coun-| these able thinkers, and of our own consti- 
try and for the general reader. As this/tutional expounders. It is largely for this 
constitutional period is the most difficult) reason that the teaching of United States 
of treatment, so it is the weakest in all| history in our higher schools really accom- 
the current text-books on the subject. It} plishes so little. It makes no enduring im- 
is usually the escape-valve of mischiev-| pression. It becomes a mere guide-book of 
ous patriotism, stump-speech exaggeration, | places, dates, and events, without the color- 
pyrotechnic denunciation of the ‘‘effete|ing of ever-living and present principles. 
despotisms of the old world,” and rhe-| Inour one hundred years ofsuccessful Repub- 
torical eulogy of ‘‘the fathers of the Re-|licanism, what have we gained? Not great 
public.” success in literature, art or science. We 
“T doubt,” says Goldwin Smith. sometime | have had other problems to work out, and 
Professor of History at English Oxford and| Europe has given us all these. We have 
American Cornell Universities—our good| contributed two books, “The Federalist,” 
friend in the last war—‘‘ whether a more ac-| and “ Edwards on the Will,” solid additions 
tive or a more virulent poison was ever in-| to the stock of human thought, both in the 
fused into the veins of a nation than that) line of the Mayflower compact. We are, as 
which is infused into the veins of the|a nation, a commonwealth people, and con- 
American nation by such school histories as|servators of religious freedom, or nothing. 
are read in the United States. What can be| It is this special work of our hands that the 
expected if people are fed through, their child-| school histories of the country have failed 
hood on such stimulants of national vanity | clearly to delineate. 
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How easily this truth as to our national 
history can be made to appear, can be :eadily 
shown in the pages of Lieber. How Angli- 
can, Gallican and American liberty differ in 
conception and practical operation; why the 
press is free in the motherland, and why 
bampered and restrained in France; why, 
with Teuton blood in our veins, we are nei- | 
ther Prussian nor English Saxon in political | 
creed and life, is all told in the works of the 
great publicists mentioned. What is wanted 
in a good United States history is a study of 
such sources plainly and vividly presented,and | 
not a mere compilation of facts. While the 
theories of polarization, heat, light, and force, 
are clearly explained in the scienee Primers | 
of the day, it seems strange that the abun 
dant historical materials so easily accessible 
should not be utilized in our text-books on 
this subject. Few topics could be more | 
interesting or useful to the average Ameri 
ean boy than to know that in many respects 
the Constitution of the United States differs | 
from sovereignty of the German Empire in 
its exact reversal of central and delegated | 
powers to the constituent States; that Eng- | 
lish and American liberty differ from the | 
French conception in being what Lieber | 
calls institutional, with available checks and 
guarantees ; Gallican liberty being the idea 
of equality founded upon or acting through 
universal suffrage, with a rigid em Hs H8 
mising centralism. 

Nothing would be easier, also, in a book 
like this, than to show something of the his- 
tory of constitutional opinion in this country. 
How, perhaps, from comparative agreement | 
in the adoption and early administration of 
the Constitution, two schools of interpreta- 
tion arose in the discussion of the Alien and 
Sedition laws in the presidency of Jobn 
Adams. How from this discussion and the 
famous Virginia and Kentucky resolutions | 
of 1798-9 arose the theories of nullification 
thirty years afterward. How the Southern 
interpretation, culminating logically in seces- 
sion, came to the judgment of battle in its 
contact with the Northern interpretation of 
the same; these, with a passing notice of 
the great men advocating the one or the 
other—Madison, Jefferson, Calhoun, and 
Webster—with the grand debates on the 
subject, would illustrate the memorable strug- 
gle through which we lately have passed, | 
as a conflict of opinions and ideas gravely | 
and sincerely held by the opposing parties, 
instead of a war of passion and partisanship. | 

That political sovereignty is divisible into | 
State and national, each being limited in its 
own sphere, and thus safely operative, may 
be regarded as an American discovery. It 
is our “experiment.” That this idea, at 





|@ contemporary, and is, 





once complex and new, was so completely 
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misunderstood during the late war as to be, 


among the dominant classes in France, Eng- 


land, and Germany, a source of opposition 


to the Federal cause, is a historical fact. 


While pointing out features in which 


‘the work might be improved, we would 
heartily commend it as being in many re- 
spects the best United States history at pres- 
ent extant for use in schools, and for a place 


in the library of the family. 


Henry N. Hoxie. 


ae - —_____ 


THE COST OF WAR. 

The following statement representing the 
loss of lives and money in the wars of the 
last twenty-five years—1852—77—appears in 
perhaps, as near the 
truth as is possible to come in so large a 
subject. The statement is carefully com- 


| piled from the official statistics of the vari- 


ous nations concerned, and includes, in addi- 


| tion to the troops slain, a portion of the 


deaths occasioned by the ravages of the 
wars among the civil population: 

1. Lives lost—1852-77—killed in battle 
or died of wounds and disease—Crimean 
war—750,000; Italian war (1859), 45,000; 
war of Schleswig—Holstein, 3,000; Ameri- 
ean civil war—the North, 280,000; the 
South, 520,000—800,000: war between 
Prussia, Austria, and Italy, in 1866, 45,000; 
expeditions to Mexico, Cochin China, Mor- 
occo, Paraguay, &c., 65,000; Franco-Ger- 
man war of 1870-71—France, 155,000; 
Germany, 60,000—215,000; Turkish mas- 
sacres of Christians in Bulgaria, Armenia, 
&c., 1876-77, 25,000; total, 1,948,000. 

2. Cost—1852~-77—Crimean war, $1700,- 
000,000; Italian war of 1859, $300,000,000; 
American civil war—the North, 4,700,000,- 
000; the South, 2,300,000,000—$7,000,000,- 
000: Schleswig—Holstein war, $30,000,000 ; 
Austrian and Prussian war, (1866) $330,- 
000,000 ; expeditions to Mexico, Morocco, 
Paraguay, ec. (say only), $200,000,000 ; 
Franco—Prussian war, $3,000,000,000 ; total, 
$12,065,000,000, (counting a pound equal to 
five dollars). . The loss of £2,413,000,- 
000 sterling of capital is equal to about 
eight or ten years’ revenue of all the govern- 
ments of Europe and North America. But 
a public revenue is applied in the payment 
of services and the promotion of public 
works, which are to a large extent useful. 
|The two thousand four hundred and thir- 
teen millions of money destroyed in war 
have been absolutely annihilated. 

Further, the fortresses, ships, artillery, 
&c., destroyed by war have to be replaced 
by capital taken, over a series of years, from 
productive purposes. The same remark ap- 
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plies to the pensions and rewards granted 
to maimed and disabled soldiers and sailors. 
— The Economist. 

OriGIN oF THE BiBLE SocireTty.—A young 
Welsh girl, in 1802, was wont to walk a 
distance of seven miles weekly, for an op- 
portunity of reading the Bible. In one of 
these weekly journeys she was met by Mr. 
Charles, of Bala, who, on learning the fact, 
went up to London to ask for Welsh Bibles 
for distribution. When in conversation with 
some friends on the subject, one Joseph 
Hughes exclaimed, Why not establish a so- 
ciety for sending Bibles to Wales? But if 
to Wales, why not to England? If to Eng- 
land, why not to Europe? If to Europe, 
why not to the whole world? This small 
mustard seed bas spread into the British and 
Foreign Bible Society as it now is; and the 
simple fact of that little girl’s going seven 
miles a week for a Bible has led to the won- 
derful distribution of 76,000,000 copies of 
the word of God, in whole or in part, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
world.— Selected. 

TEACHINGS OF CATASTROPHISM. 

And yet another theory is broached, in 
the realm of science, which has its bearing, 
still more obviously, by way of illustration, 
on the spiritual life. At the recent Com- 
mencement of Yale Scientific School, Mr. 
Clarence King, the venturesome and enthusi- 
astic Pacific slope explorer, expounded his 
view of ‘‘Catastrophism and the Evolution 
of Environment.’ His idea,—which although 
not new is newly applied by him,—is, that 
in the development of the higher from the 
lower orders of animal life each successive 
stage of progress was brought about by 
some great catastrophe of nature, with a 
consequently new environment, or new sur- 
roundings, for the creatures which survived 
the shock. Thus with reference tothe fossil 
horses of this continent, about which so 
much was said by Professor Huxley, Mr. 
King is confident, from his studies in the 
gelogical strata of the country from which 
the bones in question came, that “ between 
each two successive stages of the horse 
there was a catastrophe which seriously 
altered the climate and configuration of the 
whole region in which these animals lived.” 
And the scientist’s conclusion is “that He 
who brought to bear that mysterious energy 
we call life upon primeval matter, bestowed 
at the same time a power of development by 
change, arranging that the interaction of 
energy and matter which make up environ- 
ment should, from time to time, burst in 
upon the current of life and sweep it onward 
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and upward to ever higher and better mani- 
festations. Moments of great catastrophe, 
thus translated into the language of life, be- 
come moments of creation, when out of plastic 

rganisms something newer and nobler is 
called into being.” 

How strikingly this hypothesis illustrates 
the processes of spiritual progress! By 
divine ordering, the interaction of circum- 
stances and associations which make up a 
soul’s environment burst in upon the current 
of spiritual life, and sweep it onward and 
upward to ever higher and better manifesta- 
tions. Moments of great catastrophe thus 
become moments of creation, when out of 
plastic natures, under the influence of grace, 
a nature newer and nobler is called into be- 
ing and play. 

A catastrophe befalls a quiet and lovely 
home, by which the husband and father is 
taken suddenly away. The elder son is but 
a bright and thoughtless boy. At once, 
however, he is in a. new environment. 
There is no one for him to look up to and to 
lean upon. His mother and younger sisters 
are reaching out to him for support. He is 
changed as it were in an hour. New re- 


sponsibilities press upon him ; his struggle 
to bear up under them develops and strength- 
ens his every faculty. His step is firmer; 
his bearing is more erect; his face already 
shows the lines of thought and care and un- 
selfish ¢udurance for others. Through that 


catastrophe he has been raised from the 
plane of a careless, dependent youth to the 
sphere of a noble and holy manhood. 

Or, it is the young wife with the helpless 
babe, who seems crushed under the catastro- 
phe which deprives her of a loving husband’s 
presence and care. How different a world 
she lives in now! How changed is her en- 
vironment! And how she changes witb 
her change of condition! How much less 
she cares for the attractions of the world 
about her! How her thoughts centre on 
the little one left to her, and on the home 
where the family shall be re-united! Through 
grace her unspeakable sorrow transfigures 
her very face and form, until she seems so 
spiri¢ualized and refined by sanctified suffer- 
ing that her every look becomes an inspira- 
tion and a benediction to all who watch her. 
She is of a higher order of being than before 
that catastrophe with its change of her en- 
vironment. 

The young man engaged in his studies is 
startled by the intelligence that his father is 
a bankrupt, and that he must abandon his 
plans for a college course, and go out at 
once to earn his bread by daily toil. The 
man of wealth finds his property swept away 
through unfortunate investments, and is 
compelled to begin again in poverty after 


, 
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long years of ease and indulgence. He who} principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
bas trusted another without doubt or hesita-| nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
tion finds in a sad hour that he bas been be-/| any other creature, shall be able to separate 
trayed by one whom he loved as his own | him from the love of God which is in Christ 
soul. It may be fire or blood or pestilence | Jesus our Lord.” His joy is an ocean that 
which changes the whole face and circum-| is boundless, that has no ebb in its flowing. 
stances of a community, and brings through | He is to rejoice evermore. The arm that he 
that catastrophe a new environment to all | leans upon is tireless; the fountain of love 
whose home is there. Thereare a thousand | from which he draws is absolutely measure- 
ways in which the shock may come. Com-/ less in its depth. Though the earth shall 
ing in any way, its influence is manifiest in | dissolve and the heavens pass away, the 


the uplifted characters and the ennobled lives 
of all who are truly profited thereby. With- 
out such a catastrophe—some great bereave- 
ment, or disappointment, or loss of posses- 
sions, or change of condition and circum- 
stances—there can never be that great and 
rapid transformation by which a soul is 
swept onward and upward at once intoa 
loftier realm of spiritual being. There is no 


other way “‘into the kingdom of God,” than | 
“through much tribulation,” and tribulation | 


often involves catastrophe with its change 
of the soul’s environment. 


Let then no ckild of God wonder that he | 


is sore tried vr sorrow smitten; that there 
comes to him some terrible catastrophe, or 
some unwelcome change in his environment. 
All this is God’s plan for his spiritual ad- 
vancement. Without it he could never 
rerch the plane of thought and life to which 
God is calling him. “Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to 
try you, as though some strange thing hap- 
pened to you: but rejoice inasmuch as ye 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that 
when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be 
glad with exceeding joy.” “For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.” ‘For our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh in us «a far more exceeding and 
eiernal weight of glory.””—S. 8S. Times. 


e 
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Christian knows that his hope is sure, and 
that all things, pain as on as pleasure, 
| the discipline of toil and privation and suf- 
fering patiently borne, no less than the sun- 
\shine of prosperity and the stimulus of 
earthly joys, will all “work together for 
good, to them that love God, to them that 
| are the called according to His purpose.” — 
Western Recorder. 


Ortern or Creeps.—As to the origin of 
the creeds accepted in the Charch, Dr. 
| Schaff regards the Apostles’ Creed as the 
product of the Western Catholic Church 
within the first four centuries. It is nof of 
primary Apostolic inspiration, but oi second- 
ary and ecclesiastic. The present text of the 
Apostles’ Creed as a complete whole can 
hardly be traced beyond the Sixth, certainly 
not beyond the close of the Fifth, Century. 
Its triumph over all the other forms in the 
Latin Church was not consum nated until the 
Eighth Century, or about the time when the 
Bishops of Rome strenuously endeavored to 
conform the liturgies of the Westera Churches 
to the Roman order. 

The origin of the Athanasian Creed, like 
| that of the Apostkes’ Creed, is involved in 
obscurity. Since the Ninth Century it has 
been ascribed to Athanasius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, the chief defender of the Divinity of 
|Christ, and the Orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. His great name secured for it an 
‘almost (Ecumenical authority, but since the 
| middle of the Seventeenth Century the A- 
_thanasian authorship has been abandoned by 
learned Catholics as well as Protestants, on 





Re.icious CHEERFULNESS.—Assuredly if| conclusive evidence. 


there is a being in the universe that has a 
right to be joyous, it is the Christian. He 
is an heir o and @ joint heir with Jesus 
Ohrist. His treasures are “laid up.” 


angels may not claim. 


heaven of heavens cannot contain, is pledged, 


that “neither death nor life, nor angels, nor | 


His | 

rivileges and his inheritance are transcen-| 
vent glorious. He has sources of joy that | 
He may call the | 
Saviour his elder Brother, and approach the 
awful presence of the infinite and eternal | 
God with assurance of acceptance and par- 
donand peace. The mission of the Comforter | 
is to him, and the word of Him whom the) 


| 
———__ +o - 


‘‘FOR SHE LOVED MUCH.”’ 


She sat and wept beside His feet, the weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart; for all the blame, 
And the poor malice of the worldly shame, 
To her was past, extinct, and out of date, 
Only the si# remained—the leprous state : 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untress’d hair 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch ; 
And He wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, because she loved so much. 
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I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears, 
Make me a humble thing of love and tears. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 





He also anticipates epidemics as a consequence. The 
difficulties of coping with the famine are increased by 
the lack of railroad communication, and the fact that 
most of the draft animals have died. The govern. 
ment appears to be doing all in its power to prepare 


| for the worst. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— European advices are to | 
the 31st ult. 

THE EAsterN WAr.—The Russian General Gour- 
ko remained at Kissanlik, waiting until the corps oc- 


CuHINA.—Recent advices indicate that copious rains 
have improved the growing crops in the districts 
threatened with famine, and the imminent danger 
of starvation for man¥ persons appears to have been 
averted. 


MEXIco.—Since the areest of Gen. Escobedo and 


cupying the defiles of |he Balkans should pass through | his suite by U. S. troops in Texas, Gen. Naranjo, Mexi- 
and mags with its supplies, ready for further progress. | can commander at Piedras Negras,has thanked Gen.Ord 
The roads were only practicable for vehicles drawn by | for the act, and informed him that Gen. Valdez, a Mexi- 
bullocks, but large bodies of men were improving | can partisan of Lerdo, who was in Texas and was be- 


them. Another part of the Russian army was draw-| 
ing around Rustchuk to invest it. The Turks re-| 
ported that the Russians were defeated in an attack on | 
Silistria, on the 23d. A naval engagement near that 
place was also reported, in which a Turkish monitor 
and some other vessels were damaged. An engage-| 
ment has taken place in the Black Sea, off Kustendje, | 
between a Russian vessel formerly a merchant ship, 
and a Turkish monitor, in which the latter was de- | 
feated. 

An important battle, in which the Turks were re- 
ported to have been defeated, occured near Rustchuk | 
on the 29th. Roumanian troops have occupied Niko- | 
polis at the request of the Russians. 

It is asserted that Prince Gortschakoff has notified | 
the powers that Russia will not treat directly with the 
Porte, but that the questions to be solved will be sub-| 
mitted to the great powers. It is also reported that 
the understanding among the three great powers is res- 
olutely maintained, and that the time for action is felt | 
to be approaching. Strong interest is manifested by | 
Austria, especially Hungary, and the Hungarian Pre-| 


lieved to be about to cross the river and attack Nar- 
ranjo, has come to Piedras Negras, with his officers, 
and surrendered tothe Diaz government, Gen. Narranjo 
pardoning them. The movement in favor of Lerdo 
appears to be completely checked. 

DomEsTic.—A Southern Postal Convention met at For- 
tress Monroe, Va.,on the 25th ult. Delegates were pres- 
ent from the principal cities of the South, representing 
the banking,commercial, manufacturing, cotton and rail- 


| road interests. The object of the meeting was to se- 


cure a better mail system for that section. J. M. Mar 
shall, Superintendent of railway mail service for the 
South, and two other officials of the Post Office De- 
partment, were also in attendance. 

The strike of men employed on freight trains of 
railroads, continued to extend after the date of last 
week's account, until it involved most of the leading 
roads of the Middle and Western States. On the New 
York Central R. R., the New Jersey portion of 
the Pennsylvania Central R. R., and some others, traffic 
was stopped by the riotous proceedings of outside par- 
ties, not by the refusal to work of the regular employes. 


mier and Finance Minister it is said, have been sum-| On several roads, passenger travel was also suspended ; 
moned to Vienna to take part in a Cabinet Council for| in some instances, mail cars were detached from the 
considering whether the government shall depart from | trains and sent forward, while in others the mails also 
its passive attitude. Midhat Pasha, a former Turkish | were detained, because the trainsto which they were 
Minister,who was banished, is said to have been author-| attached were not allowed to proceed. At Chicago, 
ized by the Sultan to endeavor to ascertain the views| large mobs containing but few railroad men, visited 
of the governments especially interested. |many manufacturing establishments and compelled 

A telegram from Constantinople on the 27th, an-| them to close for a time, and for three days a reign of 
nounced that the Sheik-ul-Islanf had been dismissed, | violence appears to have prevailed in some parts of the 
A later dispatch said that this dismissal was generally | city. The police, assisted by militia and U. S. troops, 
attributed to his refusal to hoist the * sacred flag.” | had several conflicts with the rioters, and a number of 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Troops to reinforce the garrison | 
of Malta were embarked at Portsmouth on the 27th| 
and 28th. 

In the House of Commons, on the 27th, two reso- 
lutions proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
regulating debate, so as to check the operations of 
members who have been obstructing the dispatch of 
business, were passed by large majorities. 

FRANCE.—President Mac Mahon in replying re- 
cently to an address presented to him by the Mayor of 
Bourges, said that his intentions and acts had been 
misrepresented, and that there had been no violation 
of the Constitution or interference with the liberty of 
conscience. Alluding to foreign affairs, he said that 
France had done all in her power to localize the war 
in the East, and that peace was .he French policy. 

IND1A.—The prospects are again gloomy. A Cal- 
cutta dispatch of the 28th ult. stated that the rain-fall | 


the latter were killed and wounded. Order was mainly 
restored on the 27th, when the Mayor issued a procla- 


| mation urging that all business establishments should re- 


sume work, and promising them protection. Most of 
the railroads were in operation on the 30th. 

At St. Leuis, most of the industrial establishments 
were closed on the 25th and 26th, although many of 
the workmen wished to continue at work, if they could 
have police protection, Citizens, including many 
rage ope organized in aid of the authorities, and on 
the 3oth, it was announced that all was quiet, and busi- 
ness recommencing. On the 31st, accounts from 
various quarters showed that om most of the roads, 
operations had been resumed, either wholly or in part, 
though at some points disturbances were still feared. In 


| the coal region near the Susquehanna river, in Pennsyl- 


vania, some of the miners have struck, demanding 
higher wages, and several collieries were suspendad. 


during that week had been scanty, except in Bengal, | In some, the pumps were stopped, so that the mines 


Burmah, Assam, and part of the central provinces aud 
Rajpootana. Great anxiety was felt in consequence, 
and iti some places the crops were already much dam- 
aged. The Earl of Salisbury, Secretary of State for 
India, speaking in London on the same day, said that 
there appeared too much reason to apprehend a sec- 





ond season of famine in the vast district constituting 
Southern India, and that terrible mortality must result. 


are likely to be flooded. In San Francisco, the same 
lawless spirit broke out chiefly in attacks on the 
Chinese quarter of the city. There was no pretext 
of labor strikes, and the workingmen generally declared 
their readiness to aid in restoring order. A committee 
of safety was formed by citizens, and on the 28th, the 
city was ed quiet, and it was believed that the 
mob was ually quelled. 
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